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whole significant period lies in what we commonly
think of as the decline of life. There are several
such in history: Rome had Caesar; America had
both Lincoln and Lee. By contrasting these in-
stances with those of the other type, the egoistic
geniuses such as Alexander or Napoleon, we be-
come aware of some dim but profound dividing-
line separating the two groups. The theory that
genius, at bottom, is pure energy seems to fit
Napoleon; but does it fit these other minds who
appear to meet life with a certain indifference, with
a carelessness of their own fate, a willingness to
leave much to chance? That irresistible passion
for authority which Napoleon had is lacking in
these others. Their basal inspiration seems to
resemble the impulse of the artist to express, rather
than the impulse of the man of action to possess.
Had it not been for secession, Lee would probably
have ended his days as an exemplary superintend-
ent of West Point. And what of Lincoln? He
dabbled in politics, early and without success; he
left politics for the law, and to the law he gave
during many years his chief devotion. But the
fortuitous break-up of parties, with the revival of
the slavery issue, touched some hidden spring; the
able provincial lawyer felt again the political im-